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To the PUBLIC. 


thought by many to have 
been ſufficiently diſcuſſed in the 
letters of a late Peer, to need 


any further treatiſe thereupon, I 


have been induced in this man- 
ner to aſk for the impartiality 
of your candour, in permitting 
this eſſay to paſs without cenſure 
through the hands of, and be 


read by, all thoſe, who think 


Az proper 


S this ſubjedt may be 
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proper to let it undergo their pe- 
ruſal; becauſe the intent of this 
piece, and of the above- men- 
tioned letters are totally different, 
as will clearly be obſerved by 
comparing them together. 


I ſhall take the liberty here to 
mention, that 1 had framed the 
following pages near fix months 
before thoſe letters appeared ; and 
ſhould have ſurrendered them to 
your judgment long before this 
time, had not ſome unavoidable 


circumſtances prevented the pub- 
Heation, 


\ 


I have 


(v] 
I have the happineſs to imagine' 
your goodneſs is ſuch, that if no- 
thing elſe demanded your lenity 
in regard to this performance, my 
youth would in ſome meaſure pre- 
vent you from injuring the riſe of 
thoſe ſmall talents, which might 
probably (if not abaſhed and diſ- 
heartened in the onſet) ſhine to 
much more advantage, and be of 
much more uſe to mankind in fu- 
ture. 


The pleaſure I feel when ] con- 
ſider by whom this piece will be 
judged, greatly alleviates the pain 

A 3 ] un- 


L vi 1 
T undergo when I reflect what is 
the objec for judgment. 


Reſting myſelf therefore on 
your generoſity and goodneſs. in 
the candour of your judgment, 
L take my leave with the moſt 
profound reſpect. 


Your ever attentive ſervant, 
Tur AUTHOR.. 


THE. 


2 3 THE 
Q..K.+. 6.4.2 


G O F ; | 
POLIFTENESS. 


AN ALLEGORICAL TALE. 


N the filver age lived Sincerity 
the fon of Truth, endowed 
with a ſoul capable of conceiving, 
refining, enlarging, and exalting the 
ideas which offered ſpontaneous to 
his mind. He was content with a 
decent manſion; neatneſs and ele- 
gance vied with each other in the 
A  diſpoſitian 
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difpoſition of his furniture, and the 
"regularity and decorum in which” 
they were preſerved. —Tho? no Co- 
rinthian pillars, no triumphal arches, 
golden doors, or marble fountains, 
caught the eye, and feaſted it with 
inftantaneous delight ; yet the well- 
proportioned rooms, the cooling 
grots, the refreſhing breezes, and 
the ſoft murmurs of a diſtant caſ- 
cade, feaſted all the powers of ima- 
gination, touched every ſtring of 
noble ſenſation, detained the eye 
with continued admiration, and lul- 
led all care to reſt. Such was the ha- 
bitation of Sincerity.— Mindful of 
his father's dictates, captivated with 

the deeds of his progenitors, amuſed 
with viewing things in their natural 
Rate as they appear to the diligent 

. and 
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and impartial inquirer, intent to be 
of uſe to mankind, — the ſentiments 
and advice he gave to others reſult- 
ed from the dictates of his heart, 
and that was truth itſelf. His fame 
was unbounded, it reached far and 
wide, inſomuch that the venerable 
grey- headed ſages frequented his 
grot, and recounted to him the feats 
of the Gods. The fathers liſtened 
with youthful attention to the in- 
ſtructions which he gave their chil- 
dren for keeping their young minds 
fixed on good things, and guiding 
their ſteps in the right way; and the 
young liſped his ſentiments, and 
echoed his tales at every brook. — 
Though all the actions of Sincerity 
were good, yet {till was there ſome- 
thing 
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thing wanting. The age in which 
he lived had greatly degenerated 
from that of his father, which was 
_ the golden one. 


The nobles in the time of Sin- 
cerity preferred magnificence of ap- 
parel, the ſplendour of villas, and 
a multitude of domeſtics, to mag - 
nanimity of ſoul, the parent of 
every virtue. Inftead of a ſerene 
placid look, the attendant on a 
good mind, they put on the mirth 
of a bacchanalian, and the phrenzy 
of a Bellona. Inſtead of covering 
their tables in the plain and health- 
ful manner in which they formerly 
were, with the fruits of Ceres, the 
libations of Bacchus, the gifts of 

Flora 
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Flora and Pomona, they now ſpread 
them with the poiſons of a foreign 
name, the inſipids of another clime, 
and the unpalatable fruits of am 
enemy's vineyard. . To this way of 
life Sincerity was much averſe. 
When he beheld their pageantry 
he ſhook his head, when he was in- 
vited to their manſions he freely re- 
fuſed, and rebuked them for their 
boiſterous revelling with a look that 
fpoke the ſerenity of his temper.. 
Their minds too grovelling dif- 
reliſhed reproof, their actions being 
o contrary to his, obliged him by: 
his freedom of ſpeech to expoſe 
their folly, which cauſed them to 
nun and deſpiſe him. Thus the 
good man being grieved at their 
. blindneſs, 
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blindneſs, and ' imagining that his 
advice and practice might be too 
rigid ever to reclaim them from 
their libertiniſm, reſolved if poſlible, 
to fix on ſome. expedient, whereby 
his ſeverity might be tempered, 
and their voracity appeaſed. After 
ſpending ſome ſhort time in delibe- 
rating what plan to fix on, he at 
length determined to ſeek ſome love- 
ly fair, whoſe native ſoftneſs might 
melt his heart, and whoſe velvet 
rongue might teach him to con- 
vey his inſtructions in ſuch manner 
that they ſhould be uſeful; he ſought 
not long. When the piercing ſun had 
nearly kinilhed his diurnal round, 

and the cool breezes began to fan 


his ſcorching fire, Sincerity as was 
uſual 


ON POLITENESS. tn 
uſual went to take his evening walk; 
and the ſweet retirement of a mazy 
wood enticed him to make it a par- 
taker of his meditating tour: by 
the ſame enticement a damſel whoſe 
graceſul mien beſpoke her ſome- 
thing heavenly, and whoſe golden 
locks in eaſy ringlets ſhaded: the 
charms of her more lovely neck, 
was attracted to enjoy the ſweet 
tranquility of this ſolitary ſpot; 
chance directed each their courſe to 
take in the ſame path. When they 
met, Sincerity was not a little ſtruck 
with the beauty of her perſon, and 
the ſweetneſs of her countenance, 
which was ruddy as Aurora, like 
Juno fair, bewitching as Venus, and 


as Pallas beſpeaking. She was cal- 


led 
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couple were bleſſed with a daughter 
whom they named Politeneſs. She 
is the ſame with complaiſance or ci- 
vility. Her they carefully educated, 
he inherited the virtues of her pa- 
rents, joining her father's auſterity 
with her mother's ſoftneſs and com- 
paſſion. She was univerfally ad- 
mired. Her words, though ſofter 
than oil, were ſharper than a two- 
edged ſword. Her -reproofs were 
diſguiſed, and yet had their wiſhed- 
for end, and her admiration was as 
diſtant from flattery, as the north is 
from the fouth, Her obfervations 
gently paſſed through the paſſions, 
flowly ſlid by the gale,. but imper- 
ceptibly ſtuck in the heart, where 
they worked with unremitting ar- 
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dour. She was too excellent to be 
copied. She has a ſiſter of illegiti- 
mate birth, known by her fantaſtic 
habits, and who is always moſt in- 
clined to ſhew her kindneſs when 
ſhe means to deceive. It is ſaid 
that the true Politeneſs, being diſ- 
pleaſed with the admiration beſtow- 
ed on the falſe one, took flight from 
the town of her nativity, with an 
intent to live in ſome recluſe part 
of the world, but it is very well 
known that this intent has been 
fruſtrated, becauſe ſhe is a conſtant 
attendant on ſome of the moſt dif. 
tinguiſhed perſons, and in the moſt 
noble companies, in this kingdom ; 
and to its honour be it ſpoken, that 
thoſe 
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thoſe perſons who are in the higheſt 
ſiruations in life, are her greateſt 
patrons. 


0 
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MAR. I. 


On the nature of Po LIT EN ESS. 


Y Politeneſs I do not mean a 

ſet of refined phraſes, a certain 
number of poſtures and diſpoſitions 
of body, nor the manceuvres of ſly 
diſſimulation, of affected bluntneſs, 
of implicit reverence, or impudent 
aſſiduity; but that temper of mind 
and tenour of conduct which make 
perſons eaſy in their behaviour, con- 
ciliating in their affections, and pro- 
moting every one's benefit ; that 
renders reproof palatable, obligation 
a pleaſure, and kind offices never to 
be ſlighted or forgotten. 


This 


= 
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This politeneſs of behaviour is 
habitual in our natures, and univer- 
fally required, as it is the means of 
refining the manners, and diſcloſing 
the moſt virtuous and noble ſenti- 
ments, which proves it to be the 
trueſt mark of a gentleman. 


It originates from the ſympathetic 
and generous feelings of the mind, 
is actuated by benevolence, and ex- 
erts itſelf in beneficence. By philo- 
ſophy it is increaſed, by continual 
reflections it is rendered the more 
pleaſing, and therefore more prac- 
ticable, and tends in the greateſt 
degree to drive melancholy, moroſe- 
neſs, ill-nature, and ſtoical apathy, 
from the mmũmw © 
9 25 B 2 So 
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So deeply rooted is it in the ſouls 


of thoſe who poſſeſs it, that it is im- 


poſſible to move it by whimſey; nei- 


ther can it be forgotten through care- 


lefſneſs, overturned by impetuoſity, 
or counterfeited by audacity. For 


theſe reaſons it can never be hidden 


but when the mind is intoxicated by 
paſſion, the body with liquor, or 
when the ſoul is diſturbed by cor- 
foding ©: Care. 


Tr abides with SR in all fitu- 


ations and eireumſtances; in the 


court it beholds. the monarch without 


trembling, it's ſuperiors without fer+ 
vility, and looks upon it's inferiors 
without contempt. In the proſperity 


; of perſons in common life, it meets 


ws | 
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it's beloved partner with the ten- 
dereſt affection, it's children with a 
repeated pleaſure, it's relations with 
a dutiful regard, it's friends with 
cordial looks and out-ſtretched 
arms, it's domeſtics without pride, 
and it's penſioners with compaſſion ; 
and beholds all men without offend- 
ing vanity or diſguſting contempt. 


The ſame in adverſity. It fawns 
on no-ſuperior, nor ſtoops to any 
meanneſs. It's conſolation is reli- 
gion and philoſophy, which are the 
ſureſt foundations whereon to build; 
an erection on that baſis will never 
fail, it cannot fall to the ground, but 
will remain as a monument of the 
builder's fidelity when time ſhall be 
no more, when all things ſhall be 
5 B 3 conſumed 
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conſumed, and when nothing ſhall 
appear but virtue and goodneſs in 
their moſt glorious colours, colours 
that will never fade, but continue 
through all eternity. 


The man who comes within the 
meaning of this Politeneſs, is rec- 
tified in his poſture by the fencer, 
his ſteps are guided by the dancer, 
his ears are tuned by the muſician, 
by the philoſopher his eyes are kept 
from roving, and his heart from 
e by the divine. 


Such a EPs waiks by rules of 
art, dictated by nature. He ap- 
pears as if an imitation of him was 
no way unpracticable, and yet when 


attempted 
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attempted his copy is difficult to 
make, 


From theſe cauſes it may with 
very great propriety be concluded, 
that it is neceſſary for perſons in all 
ſituations to be partakers of this art 
of pleaſing, which ſeems in my eyes 
to be of ſo much uſe to mankind in 
general. If people will give them- 
{elves a little trouble it will ſoon be 
attained, and when they have attain- 
ed it, I am certain that the pleaſure' 
they will receive in the exertion of 
it, will make them ample amends 
for every difficulty they experience 
on their onſet ; for they will obſerve, 
that, by this Politeneſs of manners, 
B 4 the 
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the monarch guides his miniſters, en- 


' gages the love of his people, levies 


his taxes, and 1s better protected 
than by his army. | 


By this the general perceives his 
troops obey with pleaſure his orders 
and commands; and no man will 


deny that where the commands of 


an officer are with pleaſure obeyed, 
ſucceſs is undoubtedly the effect of 
his condeſcending and polite con- 


duct to thoſe in ſubordination. 


Thus Cyrus conquered Babylon, 
Alexander Perſia, Henry the fifth 
France, Turenne Holland, and Marl- 


By 
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By this complacency” of conduct 
the preacher perſuades, impells, 
and eleyates the ſouls of his hearers. 
So Watts and Doddridge gained 
univerſal admiration, and for this 


Saurin was patroniſed by a monarch. 


I hope my readers will not think 
my ſubje& is diſgraced, if I fay 
that this gentleneſs of behaviour is 
to be obſerved throughout the whole 
animal creation. The generous lion 
and truſty dog are alone ſufficient 
inſtances of, and teſtify that univer- 
{al good nature which the author of 
their being has implanted in them. 


I could mention many more of 
this kind, but as I do not mean to 


extend 
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extend this eſſay. to a diſagreeable 
length, I do not think it neceſſary 
to lay before the public any more 
than I have above ſet forth, being 
ſufficiently convinced that they alone 
will prove ſatisfactory to my readers. 


If this gentleneſs may (as I 
have before ſaid) be obſerved in 
the animal creation, is it in the 
fmalleſt degree to be doubted, that 
t mult be the means of refining the 
the ideas of man? No; on the 
contrary, that very refinement and 
elevation of our minds are nothing 
more than the effects of our com- 
plaiſance of behaviour. 


If to render men happy, ſociable, 
and * inſtructed in every 
real 
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real benefit, and enabled to practiſe 
every virtue, are godlike ex cellen- 
cies ; if enobling our ſpecies, fill- 
ing our thoughts with joy and glad- 
neſs, repleniſhing them daily with 
every improvement, and continu- 
ally aſpiring at every excellence, be 
praiſe-worthy, and exalt the mind ; 
ſurely a polite behaviour which en- 
livens our ideas, raiſes our charac- 
ters, and procures us innumerable 
favours, muſt refine the ſoul, dif, 
poſſeſſing it of it's cloggy matter, 
of it's brutal appetite, of it's gro- 
veling taſte, and of it's fooliſn pur- 
ſuits. 


This muſt diſcloſe the ack 
ſentiments. 


If 
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If to be a true philoſopher is to 
think juſtly, to plan wiſely, and to 
act conſiſtently; if to be virtuous 
is to do good and ſhun evil; and, 
if to raiſe a perſon from dependance, 
to patroniſe the injured, and to re- 
hove the diſtreſſed, are actions wor- 
thy of a man; ſurely a complaiſant 
behaviour muſt diſcloſe the nobleſt 
ſentiments, becauſe it is perpetually 


doing good, and making perſons 
eaſy, contented, and happy. 


The qualifications and marks of 
a real gentleman do not conſiſt in 
elegant manſions, rural villas,. ſpa- 
cious parks, beautiful gardens, trea- 
fures of pold, or a numerous re- 
tinue of ſervile attendants, — theſe 
are 
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are only the appendages of gran- 
deur, pomp, and parade ; but pro- 
priety in thinking, juſtice in acting, 
and generofity in feeling, are the 
figures by which the true gentleman 
is to be known. He who is polite 
to all, who is envied by none but 
the wicked and malicious, and who 
is vilified by none but the profeſſed 
ſlanderer; he who is beloved by 
every one; he whoſe favour and pa- 
tronage is ſought by and beſtowed 
on the good, and who ſendeth not 
the poor empty away. 


CHAP. 
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30 AN ESSAY 
CHAP UI. 


The marks or principles of Pol ir Ex- 


NESS, 


TO be eaſy yet elegant in our ad- 
dreſs, ſenſible and not pedan- 
tic, familiar and not rude, conſcious 
of our importance and yet not affec- 
ting it; are the characteriſtics of a 
gentleman, though very difficult to 
acquire. 


It is generally the gift of nature 
improved by education, heightened 
by obſervation, preſerved by keeping 
good company, fomented by ho- 
nour, cheriſhed by philoſophy, and 

rendered 
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rendered ſpontaneous and eaſy by 
habit. 


It is generally found in the race 
of our crowned heads, of nobles, / 
and of illuſtrious commoners, whoſe. 
exalted births, diſtinguiſhed titles, 
and heroic actions, naturally convey 
ſuch principles of honor, mildneſs, 


generoſity, and ſympathetic feeling, 
which beſpeak the gentleman. 


We uſually expect in the obſcure 
and almoſt illiterate plebeian, and 
fettered, baſe and ignominious ſlave, 
nothing but meanneſs, rudeneſs, in- 
delicacy, and ſervility. 


In this we are however ſometimes 
deceived, 
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deceived, for the plebeian hath often 
ſhone with the principles and virtues 
of a nobleman, while the vices of 
the plebeian have diſgraced the ho- 
nors.of nobility. | 


Te obſerving tutor cultivates 
this good breeding in his pupil, by 
gently and thoroughly eradicating 
evil humours out of the mind; by 
ſtrictly watching his bad habits, by 
relating the honourable deeds of his 
anceſtors, by procuring him the beſt 
maſters in all the ſciences, by ob- 
ſerving every ſlip in language, in 
action, and ſentiment, and by in- 
troducing him into the company 
of the moſt finiſhed charafters of 
both ſexes. 


Thus 
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Thus he is prepared to be uſhered 
into the preſence of his king, and 
the ſenate-houſe of the nation. 


This conſtellation of virtues be- 
ing diſcovered, I proceed to ſtate it's 
principles, which conſiſt in a proper 
and decent reſpect being paid to all 
ranks and conditions in an even 
uniform and eaſy behaviour in all 
companies, and a proper elegant and 
watchful regard to our expreſſions, 
which characteriſtize the poliſhed 
gym 25s A2 


The firſt of theſe principles I 
ſhall call Politeneſs, and the ſecond 
and laſt Compliment, and here I 
will take the liberty to refer my rea- 
5 C ders 
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ders to the letters of a late illuſtrious 


and learned Peer, whoſe directions, 
in reſpect to Paliteneſs, are fo much 
ſuperior to any within the limits of 
my ideas, that I fhall exclude all 
attempts of that kind from this 
- Politeneſs ſhould be eaſy and not 
burdenſome, more the reſult of friend- 
ſhip, affection and reſpect than any 


ſtudied rules. 


4 


Politeneſs is that regulation of 


our conduct, which makes every 


ching decent, reſpectable, and be- 
coming. It is eaſier felt un- 
derſtood. It is eaſier to fietctive 
and point it out in the characters of 
I other 
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other people; than either to COPY 
their pattern or deſcribe its beauties. 


It is an evenneſs of ſoul unruffled 
by the tempeſt of cares, unmoved 
by the tide of giddy pleaſures, un- 
expoſed to the bleak winds of envy 

and malighity, and unſhattered by 


It is a temper of mind that fub- 
dues all things, that pours oil upon 
the flinty rocks, and vinegar upon 
the frozen mountains; and that tames - 
the ſavage breaſt, ſoftens the moſt 
inflexible; and wins the moſt ob- 


durate. 


'Eh 


It 
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It is a diſpoſition of ſoul, which 
like charity, ſuffereth long, is kind, 
envieth not, vaunteth not itſelf, is 
not puffed up, beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all 
W and endureth all _ 


It makes every motion ancebal, 
every look tender, every expreſſion 
elegant, and every action generous. 
It renders inſtruction pleaſant, takes 
off the edge of reproof, gives a 
ſanction to it's ſentiments, reflects a 
Auſtre on the virtues of the perſons 
| who poſſeſs it, and makes them bet- 


ter men, better chriſtians, and bet- 
ter philoſophers. 


Theſe are it's principles by which 
it is known. 


It 
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It ſpeaks evil of no man, it re- 
vileth not again when it is reviled, 
nor anſwereth uncivilly, behaveth 
ſuperciliouſly, or querieth . | 
nently. | 


It payeth honour to whom ho- 
nour, and tribute to whom tribute 
is due. 
It beholdeth kings with a ſacred 

reverence, nobles with veneration, 
commoners with a patriotic eſteem, 
magiſtrates with. obedience to their 
authority, friends with affection, 
ſuperiors with deference, equals with 
a becoming eaſe, and inferiors with- 
out forgetting, diſguſting, or dif- 
treſſing them. 
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It diſcourſes without affectation, 


and writes with freedom, eaſe, and 
native ee | 


It never raiſes the induce of ver- 
milion on the cheek of modeſty, or 
e the n a: 

It == a6 "WPY . man n of ht 
or him whoſe religion is different 
from his own. It diſputes not with 
authority, cavils with — or 
W even in ſoftened terms. 


- Coitpliments anda colin 
elegant phraſes, that pleaſe the com- 
pany, and offend no perſon's deli- 
cary or good ſenſt. 


21 Compliments 


* 


J 
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Compliments are either general or 
particular. ; 

General compliments are common 
expreſſions which avoid every thing 
of a diſagreeable tendency, proceed 
from good nature, and though un- 
ſtudied adorn converſation, ſoften 
the harſhneſs of a ſubje& and mot- 
lify a riſing paſſion, | 


Particular compliments are po- 
lite repartees and ſhort encomiums 
on the abilities of others, or ſome- 
thing deſerving notice. 


It is very improper and impo- 
lite to praiſe a lady for her perſonal 
eee the maſter of a 
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houſe for his furniture, &c. a learned 
man for his talents, or a merchant 
for his riches. 


Compliments ſhould ſpring ſpon- 
| taneous from the mind, diveſted of 
all trite expreſſions, entirely extem- 
poraneous, uncommon. in their na- 


ture, and ſtriking and forcible in 
their alluſions. 


The language of a compliment 
ſhould be plain and eaſy, neither 
ſymbolical or metaphorical, but ap- 
pear the ſame as our common lan- 
guage refined. 


8 ed not 8 into 
facery, or be ſpoiled by faey. uſed 


as 
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as a pun; or dealt out on every oc- 
caſion. They ſhould never be again 
repeated either by the perſon who 
ſpake them, or him to whom they 
were addreſſed. The firſt diſcovers 
pride, and the latter vanity. 


Compliments ſhould be uſed with, 
diſcretion in inſtructions, with great- 
er plenty in polite circles, but ſhould 
rarely creep into the letters and con- 
verſations of friends, though they 
ſhould not entirely be omited. | 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with 
the words of. a lady, at whoſe re- 
queſt I compoſed this eſſay. 


« Ceremony 


— 
> 
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* Ceremony,” (ſays ſhe) “ ſhould 
cc be ſhut out from friends, freedom 
and ſincerity ſhould ever reign be- 
teen them; {not that I would 
* diſcard Politeneſs, ſince all degrees 
<« of people are I think, entitled to it) 

< yet I would not make it an outer- 


< garment, as the French do. It 


< being the faſhion of that country 
for every perſon to wear it, and 
compliments are their inſeparable 
« companions, it is ſo eaſy and fami- 


* Har with them that every thing is 
« diſguiſed under that thin garb. 


Dh cannot admire their affected 
<« Politeneſs, but we have it genuine 
c in England. 


It 
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It ſeldom appears but that” it 
« ſprings from the heart ; it ſhews 
« itſelf in an eaſy free carriage, a 
« kind and obliging deportment. 


+... converſation not diſagrecable 
« by loading you with compliments, 
* or ſaying any thing that might 
<* hurt or offend your delicacy; but 
delivers it's ſentiments ſoftened 
with Politeneſs,” 


CHAP. 


e I 
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CHAP. III. 
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* 
* 


JH ia lady ed! in the fore- 
going chapters, that Politeneſs 
fixes a ſerene repoſe on the ſoul; 

that i it renders our actions amiable, 
that 1 it refines the manners from the 
impurity and ſtupidity of matter, 
that it diſcloſes the nobleſt ſentiments 
that can grace the human heart, 
and that it is the true and real mark 
of a gentleman; ſuffer me to add 


of a chriſtian alſo. 


The celebrated Monſieur de St. 
Evremond declared that there was 
no religion fit for a gentleman, 


But 
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But certainly that philoſopher 
muſt have lived among bad neigh- 
bours, have read none but the old- 
eſt and moſt unenlightened tranſla- 
tions of the bible, never have con- 
verſed with the clergy, nor have 
attended the beſt preachers of the 
age in which he lived, or have ut- 
tered his ſentiments before he knew 
queen Mary; before he had heard 
Tillotſon, or ſeen the new tranſlation 
of the bible: I acknowledge, indeed, 
that the ſeverities of a puritanic 
life, the unpoliſhed diſcourſes of 
an Andrews, and the peruſal of the 
old Geneva bible, muſt not have 


given us any favourable idea of 
thoſe times. YA 


And 
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And yet even then there was a 
Philip Henry among the puritans, 
a Wilkins among the. biſhops, and 
the bible to be read in it's original 


However, let me attempt briefly 
to evince, that the religion of Chriſt 
does not diſcourage but rather pro- 
mote good manners. I ſhall begin 
with ftating a few queries; as, were 
the lives of Chriſt and his apoſtles 
inconſiſtent with Politeneſs ? I an- 
{wer, no; becauſe they firſt addreſſed 
their hearers in a manner which beſt 
ſuited their caprices, reproved them 
gently, diſcourſed with a ſimple ele- 
gance, and behaved moſt reſpect- 
fully in all places. St. Paul, the 
moſt 
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moſt eminent diſciple, profeſſed, that 
he became all things to all men, he 
ſtood before a monarch. with ap- 
plauſe; he was eſteemed as a man 
of fine addreſs, and whoſe eloquence 
prevailed on the moſt barbarous. 


1 ſhall endeavour to hew- that 


Politeneſs agrees with the genius, 


principles, and ends of religion; 
for, does not our religion tend to 
give us reverent and exalted thoughts 
of God? And does not good man- 
ners do the fame by preventing us 
from behaving with rudeneſs, inde- 
cency, or negligence, when we. at- 
tend on divine "—_— 9.0 Noſt fuve- 
ly, yes. 


Religion 
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Religion forbids us to ſcoff at 
the works of the Almighty, to de- 


ride his people, or to ſpeak evil of 
thoſe among whom we dwell ; even 
ſo doth Politeneſs. 1 


The "PEA 8 us to der 
all men as the children of one com- 
mon parent, ſo the latter alſo re- 
gards them with an — a of 


be IH 


Religion ned to ſolten the * 
and ſubdue the paſſions of the mind, 
whilſt. good manners ſets a watch 

upon our words, chuſes proper 
places for our amuſements, and thoſe 
the moſt innocent. 


Religion 
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Religion teaches us to humble 
ourſelves, and not to entertain an 
higher opinion of our own abilities 
than we - ought, whilſt Politeneſs 
cauſes us to-do the very ſame things, 
by not ſeating ourſelyes in places 


ſuperior to our merit, by prompting 
us to diſpute with mildneſs, by re- 
ſigning our opinions when properly 
convinced, and by maintaining a 
decent apprehenſion of our merits. 
The end of Politeneſs is very 
near the ſame with that of religion, 
though in a ſubordinate degree. 


One end of religion is to procure, 
e N N keep inviolate, a good 
name. 
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name. So one end of Politeneſs is 
to procure a good reputation, to at- 
tain the affections of all thoſe by 
whom we are known, and to pre- 
ſerve our honour ſpotleſs. 


While religion is the means of 


elevating, dignifying, and capti- 


vating the ſoul, Politeneſs is alfa 
the means of filling it. with gene- 
rous thoughts, dignifying it with 
exalted views, and- GEN: it 
by noble actions. 


CO 
\ 


Y Religion was defigned to plant 


on earth peace, and eſtabliſh good- 
will among men; Politeneſs effects 
this deſign by ſubduing the molt 


ſtubborn, ſoothing the moſt obdu- 


rate, 
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rate, implanting in the mind of 
man the moſt tender affections for 
his fellow- creatures, by giving him a 
heart ſtrongly attached to them, 
and a will bent to promote their 
good. 


Religion draws the mind by the 
cords of love and the bands of af- 
fection, while Politeneſs wins the 
heart by ſmiling countenances, ſoft 
expreſſions, and repeated inſtances 
of kindneſs. 


They both ſeem to attract our at- 
tention before we are aware. They 
both warn us with tears of affection 
night and day, reprove us privately 
and tenderly. They pluck us out 

.D 2 of 
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52 

of ſnares with 4 pleaſing violence, 

ang reinſtate us in our ſerenity. 
Thus they both unite. 


Hence it appears that a true 
chriſtian ſhould be a gentleman, 
and that a true gentleman ought to 
be a chriſtian. Is not this the eſ- 
ſence of all benefits ? Is it not pro- 
fitable and right to conciliate friend- 
ſhip, to ſtifle animoſity, to obey 
ſuperiors with pleaſure, to eſteem 
_ equals with love, and to act towards 
inferiors with e ? 


Does it not render friends more 
happy, huſbands more kind, wives 
more affectionate, children more du- 
tiful, and ſervants more obedient? 
Would 
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Would not chriſtianity then ſhine, 
with greater luſtre ? Would not it's 
well-withers be increaſed, and it's 
advocates adorned ? 


* 


Would not = horiour of a Bri- 
ton-appear more exalted, and his 
actions more admired, if he was to 
join true religion with Politeneſs * ? 


Would not then the ſevereſt truths 
appear mild, the warmeſt reproofs 
friendly, ſincerity be found prefer- 
able to flattery, ingenuity to dupli- 
city, ſycophantry be every where 
deteſted, and the fawning hypocrite 
diſcarded? 


| Inſtead of deftroying our own or 
another perſon's life to preſerve 
gm what 
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what is commonly called honour, 
of gaming for large ſums, of ſwear- 
ing in the language of the bon ton, 
or of converſing on common place 


topics, by way of diſtinguiſhing us 
to the world as polite ; let us de- 
clare that we are ſo by behaving 
with the noble hardihood of an 
Engliſhman in the field of battle, 
by preſerving peace among our 
neighbours, and by diſcourſing on 
all fubjects with moderation, can- 
dour, ingenuity, and propriety. 


Happy are we who live in this 
age; an age when the moſt polite, 
the moſt learned and the moſt exalted 
in rank and dignity eſteem it an 
additional honour t to their characters 

to 
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to be denominated chriſtians; when 
the father and mother of their peo- 
ple go before them in every act of 
virtue and religion, when we hear 
ingenious and learned diſeourſes from 
the pulpit, when the clergy do ho- 
nour to their function, when ſuper- 
ſtition hides it's head, and enthu- 
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Tbe method of, and general direfions 
for acquiring Po ITENESS. | 


THE rule that a poet is born, | 
not made, is applicable here. 
Notwithſtanding the inſtructions of 
tutors, the maxims of books, and 
the examples of the well-bred, a 
man may ſtill, by an unhappy con- 
ſtitution, be clowniſh in his air, 
diſguſting in his dreſs, rude in his 
obſervations, aukward in his gait, 
impertinent in his interrogations, 
and ſtupid in his maxims. 


The man who is choleric by na- 
ture, worſe by conſtitution, cen- 
ſorious in his habit, and ill- natured 

with 
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with ſelf-approbation, will as ſoon 
become patient of injuries, moderate 
in his cenſures, and good · natured 
by principle, as (to uſe the lan- 
guage of ſcripture) the leopard 
would change his ſpots, or * Ethi- 
2 his (kin. 


- Though a bad fol will never be: 
come by the beſt manuring ſo excel- 
tent as one naturally good, yet by 
prudent culture, and cloſe and la- 
borious aſſiduity, it may ſo far 
change it's mature, that, inſtead of 
thorns and briars, roſes and honey- 
ſuckles may ſpring from it. 


Thus though our natures ſhould 
be averſe to ſerenity; goodneſs, 


chear- 
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chearfulneſs, and eaſe, yet it may 
fo far by aſſiduous care, prudent 
pruning of it's malign impreſſions, 
and conſtantly watching over it, be- 
come decently agreeable and attrac- 


This is the uſe of Politeneſs, to 

implant that in the mind by art, 
Which 700 nature i is ſo greatly 
1 to. i 274 wh. 


The following * * "4 eee | 
it may not perhaps be improper. 
I ſhall lay down as a fundamental 
aſſiſtant the preateſt — and 
humilit 7. da ain z 


Luther being aſked what was 
che firſt duty of a chriſtian, replied, 


humility ; 
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— humility; and being aſked what was 
the ſecond, replied, the ſame ; and 


ſo on through every other degree. 
This is juſt the caſe here. 


By humility I do not underſtand 
a daſtardly ſpirit, a flattering reſig- 
nation of the ſentiments, or ſtooping 
to perform the loweſt offices in life; 
no, there is a decent pride which 
ſnould always be obſerved. This 
ſupports a man in times of trouble, 
adds an importance to his character, 
puſhes him with vigour to attempt 
noble actions, and withholds him 
from appearing in any part of his 
conduct mean and contemptible. 
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But I mean to object againſt ſuch 
a pride as boaſts of it's ignorance, 
contents itſelf with the honourable 
titles of it's anceſtors, withour per- 

forming any thing to merit them; 


which affronts perſons of delicacy 


and good- breeding, and cheriſhes 
itſelf in the chains of folly, vice, 
u. en 740g and mental . 
That 150 Proud. man who is. vi- 
ciouſly ſo cannot be really polite, 
will appear from the following ob- 


fervations. 


He ſolicits no man's favour, deſ- 
piſes all the world, feeds himſelf 
upon his own imagination, and is 
diſguſted at the admiration of others. 
He is truly a Diogenes. 

Surely 
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Surely then ſuch a man will not 
be civil to any, and in no are racy 
obliging. „ en 


Let the man who wiſhes to be 
polite and well bred come t6-this 
ſchool, and learn the inſturctions of 
a Rollin, a Fenelon, or a Cheſter- 
field; let him be conſcious of his in- 
ſufficiency, incapacity, dependance, 
inferior rank, and obligations to 
mankind. $7 E ee 


Having gone through the ſchool 
of hum ility, modeſty, and diffidence, 
let him travel towards the temple of 
fame, through the rugged, ſteep, 
thorny, and mazy paths of virtuous 
emulation. So ſeldom is this road 

trodden, 
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trodden, (moſt people miſtaking the 

oppoſite ane of worldly fame for it) 
that he muſt beat the buſhes as he 
walks along, left he ſhould be en- 
tangled. He muſt never ſleep, but 
conſtantly avoid the ſnares that are. 
thickly ſtrewn in the way, till he at 
length breaks through this intricate 
path, which opens into. a chearful, 
wide, and extenſive plain, where he 
will not long continue before he is 
lead to the temple vithour further 
Den 


Let every rn be cakes of 
meriting the applauſe of virtue, and 
the approbation of the good; of 
being the honour of his family, 
and of * thining in the unſullied, un- 
| blaſted, 
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blaſted, and unextinguiſhable blaze 


of virtuous renoun. 


To theſe I 1 two places 
of inſtruction, which he muſt” fre- 
quently viſit before he can Nan 
accompliſhed. 


The one is the academy of 
ſcience, and the other the untver- 
= of the world. 


By the former I would adviſe 
perſons to read thoſe. authors who 
have written their own language 
with the greateſt elegance, eafe, and 
propriety. For an elegant ſimpli- 
city, read the Spectators, Guardians, 
and Tatlers; ; for a deſcription of 

| modern 
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modern life, Richardſan, Fielding, 
Sir William Harrington, and Brooke; 
for a polite addreſs and univerſal 
knowledge of mankind, I again re- 
commend Cheſterfield's letters; for 
learned and ſenſible dialogues, read 
Hervey, Harris, and Hurd; on 
philoſophy, dialogues on education, 
Fordyce's ſermons, and Chapone' 8 
letters; on wit, Pope's rape of the 
lock, and Swift's verſes on his own 
death; on aſtronomy, Baxter and 
F derguſon on divinity, Saurin, At- 
terbury, Barker, and Sterne. Be- 
ſides all the authors before menti- 
oned, there are numberleſs others 
whom I did not think neceſſary to 
enumerate, as they are ſufficiently 
known 
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known to all perſons ever to be for- 
« aig 


The next is the univerſity of the 


world. 


Monteſquieu, in his chapter on 
education, obſerves, that in monar- 
chies the ſchool of the world is the 
proper place for education, This 
will appear to be very juſt, when 
ve conſider, that the moſt prevail · 
ing paſſion in a monarchy is ho- 
nour. 


— 


But what is the maxim of honour 
in the breaſt of a philoſopher, may 
be quite the reverſe from that which 
the world approves. - 


E Applying 
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Applying this to my intent, let 
me direct my readers to glance with 
a coup doeil upon the maxims and 
__. cuſtoms "of the world, and frame 
their behaviour according. | 


Let them regard the behaviour, 
countenance, and moſt minute ac- 
tions of all perſons ; and if the fol- 
lowing clue will prove in any manner 
ſerviceable, - (of which I have no 
doubt) I beg them to accept and 
uſe it with diſcretion. 


From the open countenances, 
blunt ſpeeches, careleſs actions, and 
aukward obeiſances of the clown, 
may be learnt ſincerity, friendly 
freedom, an eaſy, negligent air, and 
unſtydied civility. 

From 
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From the officer's bold front, mi- 
litary air, lively diſcourſe, and gene- 
rous diſpoſition, may be learnt a 
diffident confidence, a ſuitable ad- 
dreſs to our profeſſions, briſk and 
lively ſallies of expreſſion, and com- 
paſſion ever feeling, charity never 
withdrawn, and honour never vio- 
lated. | | 


From the ſtateſman's lofty tread, 
thoughtful brow, and unwearied aſ- 
ſiduity, may be learnt a magnanimity 
of ſoul, winged contemplation, in- 
ceſſant application to buſineſs, and 
the art of pleaſing our very enemies 
by our actions. 


Had genius endowed me with 
ſufficient force, delicacy, and beauty 
| E 2 of 
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of expreſſion, 1 would thgn have 
told what might be learnt from 
the innumerable perfections of the 
lovely fair; then would 1 have 
| deſcribed the blooming roſe of 
beauty, the ſmiling dimples that 
lurk on female cheeks, the voice 
that ſounds more melodious than the 
nightingale, ſofter than the linnet, 
and more warbling than the thruſn, 
and the white hands of charity ever 
extended; but though my inclina- 
tion prompts me to proceed, my 
want of power commands me to 
ftop, and leave ſuch deſcriptions to 
pens much abler than my own. 


But nevertheleſs, I cannot thus 
part with my ſubject, before J en- 
treat my readers, when they hear of 

the 
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the piety, virtue, benevolence, eaſy 
freedom, and courteous addreſs of 
a Charlotte, the affiduouſly promo- 
ting good of a Swellenbergen, the 
attractive beauties of an Ancaſter, 
and the learning of a D*Arcy, to 
let them be the object for their 


imitation. 


By CHAP. 
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HOUGH 3 it night be readily 

imagined that an attainment fo 
engaging, beneficial, and honoura- 
ble, would be admired by all, at- 
tempted by many, and practiſed by 
the moſt noble, liberal, and learned; 
yet it is very certain, that there have 
been, and now are, ſuch ſcholaſtic, 
ſingular, and cenſorious perſons, 
who deſpiſe, rail againſt, rebuke, 
and ſhun thoſe whe m_ It in an 
eminent degree. 


With ſuch perſons I do not mean 
to contend, ſince no arguments how- 
ever demonſtrative, no perſuaſions 
however forcible, and no attractions 

however 
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however becoming, will eradicate. 
their obſtinate opinions, work upon 
their ſteeled affections, or prevail 
over their rude and unpoliſhed minds. 


But there are ſome people of 
chriſtian diſpoſitions though narrow 
experience, of tender conſciences but 
little obſervation, and whoſe views 
are good though not properly di- 
rected, who object againſt Polite- 
neſs; and their reaſons deſerving con- 
ſideration, I ſhall endeavour to ar- 
gue againſt them in the moſt impar- 
tial manner I am able. 


Animated by a Redeemer's love, 
directed by the literal meaning of 
{cripture, and enraptured with the 
thoughts: of ſeeking, a kingdom 
| E 4 whoſe 
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whoſe builder and maker is Gd; 
they diflike a polite behaviour as too 
much diſcountenaneing that attach- 
ment to the things of Chriſt, that 
regard to the fimplicity of the goſ- 
pel and it's precepts, and the aims 
of ſeeking the kingdom of God and 
his righteouſneſs. 


I flatter myfelf that 4 will 
chearfully attend and weigh the ar- 
guments which militate againſtthem, 
and incline without partiality to that 

fide which has truth for it's advo- 
cate. | 


The firſt ads which they 
urge is, that Polneneſs is inconſiſtent 
with the precepts of Chrift, who was 
. x perfon rus... ana humility, 


who 
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who exhorted us not to flatter one 
another, not to exact homage from 
any: true, our divine Lord vas che 
greateſt pattern of ſimplicity ever 
obſerved, but ſtill quite unlike John 
the Baptiſt; he habited himſeif in 
the cuſtomary garments of the coun- 
try, feaſted with publicans and ſin- 
ners, and exhorted his diſciples to 
mix the wiſdom of the ſerpent with 
the harmleſſneſs of the dove. 


If there be any truth in what has 
has been before aſſerted, Politeneſs 
is entirely conſiſtent both with a 
proper mixture of policy and ſim- 
plicity. 


Our Saviour alſo required perſons 
not to demand too much homage, 
not 
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not to affect vain diſtinctions, or 
rudely to take the higheſt places either 
in the ſynagogue, or at an entertain - 
ment. So far is Politeneſs from be- 
ing inconſiſtent with theſe rules, that 
it is the very thing that adorns them; 
for it pays but does not court ho- 
mage, it teaches perſons to reſign 
all titles but thoſe which are worthy, 
and to be ſo diffident of their conſe- 
quence, that they ſhould not put 
themſelves in the higheſt en at 
an entertainment. 


The nei objection is, that Polite- 
neſs is inconſiſtent with that ſim- 
plicity which the goſpel requires, 
becauſe it teaches men to expreſs 
thoughts foreign. to their hearts. 
This is ſaying more than can be pro- 

ved, 
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ved, ſince it tends only to expreſs 
our thoughts properly, and to 
perform our intentions acceptably. 
That it may and has been abuſed, 


I do not deny, but every man knows 


that the abuſe of a thing does not 
militate againſt it's uſe. But why 
ſhould: it's being taught as an art; 
acquired by much obſervation, la- 
bour, and induſtry, be an objection 
againſt it? I will only deſire you to 
behold the china in your cloſet, and 
conſider whether that does not, be- 
foreit 1s wrought, appear diſagreeable 
to the eye, a lump of clay, ſeem- 
ingly unfit for any uſe, diſagreeable 
to the touch, and diſguſting to the 
ſmell ? By how many inſtruments, 
in how many fires, by how many 
hands, is this clay hardened, mould- 
2 ed, 


- 
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ed, ſcooped, imprinted with a po- 
culiar form, marked with a dye, 


rounded by a wheel, edged by a 
fine tool, and gilded by a ſkilful | 
poliſner, before it is formed into 
thoſe cups out of which we ſip the 
eſſence of an Indian leaf, and thoſe 
diſhes which grace our tables. 


So the moſt rough ſimplicity is 
purified by many inſtruments of re- 
finement, brightened in the fires of 
emulation and love, corrected by 
the ſkilfol* tutor or tender parent; 
and this unpoliſhed nature 1s mould- 
ed by the dye of elegance, ſcooped 
by the knife of ſelf- correction, im- 
printed with civility, rounded by the 
innocent cuſtoms of the age, and 
adorned with the ſkilful poliſh of 

Per- 


> Pau. 
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perpetual refinement : and by theſe 
movements, thoſe attractive manners 


are produced which draw all men 
unto us, thoſe rules of propriety by 
which we guide and nouriſh our 
manners, and that pleaſing taſte by 
which we agreeably adorn every 
action of life, however minute and 
inconſiderable. | 


The laſt objeftion is, that it ap- 
pears inconſiſtent with the characters 
of thoſe who are ſecking after a 
glorious immortality, to conform to 
the practices of this world. | 


I grant that no man ſhould con- 
form to the evil cuſtoms of the age, 


but to the good he undoubtedly 
ought, 


I 
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1 mall now conclude, by oblerving; 

that all men ſhould live in this 
world as uſing but not abuſing it, 
knowing that the time is ſhort; that 
they ſhould walk circumſpectly, not 
as fools but as wiſe, redeeming the 
time; that they ſhould not follow 
multitude to do evil, and that 

they ſhould not only conform to the 

* innocent, laudable, honourable, and 
refined practices of the world, but 
departing from the reſt be tranſ- 
formed by the renewal of their 
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